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Tue readers of the Connecticut Common School Journal are 
already acquainted with the movements which have resulted in the 
modifica*‘on of its title, form and style of publication, and the 
change in its proprietorship and plan of editorial management, as 
exhibited in the present number. In order to give our readers also, 
a proper understanding of the paternity of this enterprise, we copy 
from the concluding number of the eighth volume of the Journal, the 
following article : 

“With this (December, 1853) number of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, I close not only my Report on Public Education in 
Europe, and Volume VIII. of the Journal, but the relations which I 
have so long held to the public as sole proprietor and editor of an 
educational periodical. 

“On assuming the duties of Secretary of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools, in Connecticut, in June, 1838, I aimed at 
two leading objects—/irst, to awaken and diffuse a more active inter- 
est, and second, to collect and disseminate information of the actual 
condition, and of tried and successful means of improving common 
schools, and all other agencies for the more complete and universal 
education of the great mass of the people. These objects have been 
kept steadily in view in every field, and in every form of educational 
labor, in which I have been engaged. I have not been ambitious to 
originate new systems, startling theories, or wonder-working meth- 
ods of education, but I have felt a sincere desire and a strong deter- 
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mination to find out all that could be known in existing systems, in- 
stitutions and methods, in our own and other states, to discard what- 
ever was useless or mischievous in the peculiar circumstances of our 
state and country, and to make all that was excellent, so far as I could 
by pen and voice, the common property of every parent, teacher, 
school officer, and friend of popular education, whom by any agency, 
or form of activity, I could reach. 

“With these general aims and views I have regarded an educational 
periodical as an indispensable auxiliary in my official labors. Ac- 
cordingly, within one month after I became officially connected with 
the cause, and without the pledge of a single subscriber, or contributor, 
the first number of the Connecticut Common School Journal was 
issued ; and from that time to this, while acting as Secretary of the 
Board: of Commissioners, and afterward as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Connecticut, and as Commissioner of Public Schools 
in Rhode Island, I have devoted a portion of my time and salary, in 
the absence of all legislative aid, and of any general co'peration of 
teachers, to sustain a monthly periodical devoted exclusively to the 
dissemination of educational documents, and articles of permanent 
value and interest. Through its columns, the laws of the state re- 
specting schools, with such explanations from time to time as seemed 
necessary to secure uniformity and vigor in their administration—im- 
proved plans for the repair, construction and furniture of school- 
houses—suggestions to assist school officers in the discharge of their 
duties—official reports of school visitors as to the condition and im- 
provement of common schools in their respective societics—original 
articles, and copious selections from the published writings of thought- 
ful educators and experienced and successful teachers, as to the stud- 
ies, classification, instruction and discipline of schools of different 
grades—full information as to the organization, administration and 
results of systems of public schools in other states and countries—in 
fine, such articles and suggestions as seemed calculated to enlist the 
more active and intelligent coUperation of parents, and the community 
generally, in the whole work of school improvement, have been wide- 
ly disseminated. I have thus aimed to make the Journal not the ad- 
vocate of any exclusive system, methods and views, but the deposito- 
ry of the experience of states, systems, schools and teachers, so far as 
that experience could be gathered from printed documents, and from 
personal observation and inquiries. Such as I have been able to 
make it, with the numerous calls on my time and attention for cor- 
respondence, public addresses, personal interviews with school officers 
and teachers, and the preparation of official documents—the Journal 
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is now before the public. It will henceforth, and so long, I trust, 
as such an association shall continue in active operation in Connecti- 
cut, be conducted under the auspices of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which has, on my urgent invitation, assumed the responsibility 
of its publication, and appointed a committee of experienced teachers 
as editors. With this committee I have been associated against my 
wishes ; but at their urgent solicitation, I shall coiperate cordially in 
the work, so far as I can consistently with other engagements. 

“TI commend the new series of the Connecticut Common School 
Journal to the prompt and generous support of teachers, school offi- 
cers and parents. HENRY BARNARD, 

Superintendent of Common Schools.” 


The above remarks sufficiently explain the origin of the present 
undertaking, as well as the causes which have led to it; and we think 
its friends may be permitted to regard its antecedents with some de- 
gree of pride. 

Among the means and agencies which have brought in the modern 
improvements in popular education, the Connecticut Common School 
Journal unquestionably stands out as one of the most prominent. It 
was a pioneer in the work. Instead of coming into existence in 
obedience to the demand of an awakéned public sentiment, in favor 
of the cause which it espoused, it was launched forth upon a dark and 
stagnant ocean of popular ignorance and indifference respecting the 
subject. 

It has achieved a great and good work. The extent of its useful- 
ness can not well be overestimated. When we consider the amount 
and value of the educational matter which it has diffused among the 
people, and which is now preserved in its volumes, and attempt to 
calculate the extent of its beneficent influence, in elevating and ex- 
panding the views, and in encouraging the hearts of teachers, in 
arousing the public mind to a just conception of the vast importance 
of the interests of education, and in exciting to efficient and judicious 
efforts for the improvement of all grades of schools, we are constrained 
to believe that its real success has far transcended the most sanguine 
expectations of its projector. 

It has not, indeed, proved a profitable operation in a pecuniary 
point of view. While it has scattered broadcast over the state, and 
far beyond its limits, treasures richer than gold, it has been a heavy 
tax upon the purse, as well as upon the time and strength of its editor 
and proprietor. He has borne the burden cheerfully, for a series of ° 
years, with but slight compensation for his labors except the con- 
sciousness of having bestowed them upon a worthy object. 
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And now, after so long astruggle, almost sirele-handed, he doubt- 
less enjoys a high degree of satisfaction to find 4 body of teachers 
raised up in this state, who are both able and willing to come forward 
and relieve him in some degree, from his protracted task ; and they, 
on the other hand, are highly gratified and encouraged by the assur- 
ance of his cordial sympathy and codperation in the future manage- 
ment of the Journal, that his counsel will be ready to guide their 
efforts for its success, and especially, that the fruits of his large expe- 
rience, extensive observation, and varied learning, will continue to 
enrich and illustrate its pages. 

Such is our relation to the past. But what shall our future be ? 
Shall it be worthy of the past? We shall try to make it so. 

We hope to make this Journal worthy also of the great cause in 
which it originated, and worthy of the present age of progress and 
improvement. 

It will be the tool of no party or sect. It will aim to unite all 
classes of society, in the promotion of sound education, in its most 
comprehensive sense, as the gravest interest of human society. 

It will investigate the nature and objects of education, in all its de- 
partments, physical, intellectual and moral, and endeavor to exhibit 
the true theory and the best methods of teaching. 

It will disseminate information respecting the best systems of or- 
ganization and administration of all grades of educational institutions. 

It will aim to set forth and enforce the mutual duties of parents, 
teachers, school committees and citizens. 

It will urge upon teachers the importance of a thorough prepara- 
tion for their work, and the duty and necessity of elevating their pro- 
fession to its rightful social position, by raising the standard of their 
own morals, manners and attainments. : 

But the success of the Journal will not depend upon the unaided 
efforts of its editorial corps. ‘They will need the assistance, sympa- 
thy and coiperation of teachers and friends of education. 

Especially do we need the aid of our fellow-teachers in Connecti- 
cut. Shall we have it? Will you send us the contributions of your 
pens? Will you place your names upon our subscription list? Will 
you endeavor to secure for it the names of your neighbors and 
friends? Ina word, will you work with us ? 

Let these things be done, and we trust that the teachers of Con- 
necticut will have the satisfaction of sustaining an educational jour- 
nal which will reflect honor upon the profession. 

RESIDENT Ep1Tor. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF REV. MR. HUNTINGTON 


BEFORE THE 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT MIDDLETOWN, OCT. 24, 1853. 


Fellow-Teachers of the Association and Friends of Education: 


INEED no apology for introducing to your attention, for the few 
moments I shall now address you, the claims of such an association of 
teachers as we have recently reorganized in Connecticut, and of 
whose semi-annual conferences this is the beginning. For years, we 
have endeavored to sustain a Teachers’ Association, but our efforts 
have for one reason and another, been nearly altogether fruitless. 
We have met, in connection with our yearly gatherings at the Normal 
School, and resolved to keep up, in name at least, an organization of 
this kind; and have appointed in the different counties its meetings, 
to be held at such unoccupied hours of the County Institute sessions 
as we might find. Such meetings, overshadowed by the regular and 
more urgent exercises of the Institutes, have never prevailed to give 
to our Association the distinct form and recognized influence which 
it claims, and which, to reach its aim, it must have. 

At the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held in 
New Haven in August last, you resolved on a reorganization of the 


Association, provided it would consent to hold two regular meetings 
each year, for whose exercises special preparation should be made. 
By the kindness of Mr. Barnard, two days of the time allowed to 
some one of the County Institutes were assigned for our use; and 
through the courtesy of the citizens of this place, we have been in- 
vited to hold our first meeting here. 


A successful State Teachers’ Association in Connecticut, is there- 
fore, as yet, an unsolved problem. We are experimenting, not al- 
together without hope, nor yet so confident of success as to render 
an appeal in behalf of our enterprise uncalled for or undesirable. 

In this exigency, no topic seemed to me more fitting to introduce 
the most excellent programme of exercises advertised for this meet- 
ing, than the one I have already indicated as the subject of my ad- 
dress. I ask, therefore, your patient hearing, as I shall briefly, and 
I feel it too keenly, imperfectly set before you, the necessity for a vig- 
orous association for the teachers of all grades of schools in our state. 
And first, we live in an age of associations. Indeed, scarcely any 
feature of our age gives us a more marked prominence over the ages 
that are past, than this of associational enterprise. ‘This is the grand 
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ov ot@, by whose aid the world is hereafter to be moved. United 
‘apital must furnish the material aid, and a judicious union of various 
and diverse talents, must give successful application of that aid to the 
future business enterprises of the world. This order of progress is 
already established; and they who have in hand the accomplishment 
of any important work must observe it. 

Thus, business men have their clubs and practical institutes, in 
which to secure better theories of their work and a higher efficiency 
in it. By these clubs and institutes, the wisdom which one man has 
acquired, is made public for the benefit of others; and the success of 
one member becomes a powerful stimulant to the rest. So, also 
nearly every department of science has its clubs of savans, who, by 
frequent consultations and by mutual assistance, are to carry for- 
ward their researches into depths, or upward to heights, which mere 
individual investigations would never reach. Geology, astronomy; 
chemistry, language, geography, philosophy, all have their earnest 
investigators engaged in concerted experiment and study, to advance 
each of these departments of science further than the single-handed 
studies—the mere private researches of isolated scholars—have been 
able to carry them, for the last three hundred years. 

Each of the liberal professions feels the need of such professional 


associations. Both state and county associations are annually, or 
oftener, furnishing their treasures of instruction and the eloquent en- 
couragement of their fraternal conferences, to fit the best in these 
professions for a higher and better work. And even the various 
sects in theology, and the opposing schools of medicine, are also 
driven into this mode of maintaining a respectable position, and pos- 


sibly, even an existence. 

If new discoveries are to be made, an association is formed. If 
difficulties which have proved too obstinate for individual exertion, 
are to be removed, whether from the advancing progress of practical 
science, or from the successful prosecution of business, or from the 
opening highways of the world’s thundering locomotives, or from the 
yet more laborious and rugged course of philanthropic and religious 
enterprise, in each case and everywhere, an association is formed. 
The world, up to our age, having largely employed individual exer- 
tion to accomplish such results, making all the while but a sorry 
and most unworthy headway against the world’s barbarism, and ig- 
norance, and crime, has at last, in her wisdom, resorted to this expe- 
dient for doing what the'mere isolated man never did, and never can 
do. But a new system of tactics has been introduced. Heretofore, 
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for warlike demonstrations, mainly, have men united their numbers 
and multiplied their combined forces, and that too, for purposes of 
human destruction. How well such union of strength and talent has 
done the desolating work it proposed, all human history attests with 
too fearful distinctness. How terribly efficient such forces are, even 
in our day, we may learn by the next steamer from the ravaged fields 
and slaughtered thousands of Wallachia and Moldavia, and Bulga- 
ria. The only chance for Russia in this ambitious onset, is in her 
concentrated hosts of united, 'self-sacrificing warriors; and the only 
chance for Turkey, is in the broad front of united and determined 
resistance. ‘ 

But henceforth, this policy, thus far used mainly for the destruc- 
tion of men, is to be employed for peaceful purposes, on the fields of 
benevolent, educational and religious enterprise. Incipient means 
have already been taken. Forces are already marshaled on many 
a field to be won for truth and goodness. The patriot truth-bearer, 
leading his truth-panoplied association, is even now on his way to 
conquests more glorious than those of war. Religion is gathering her 
hosts into rank and file, uniting her various creeds, and blending in 
one field; her hitherto unsympathizing sects, that she may advance to 
an earlier triumph over the world’s barbarism and sin. The philan- 
thropist is choosing and arraying his forces to subdue the brutal 
heart and arrest the desolating scourges of the world. 

And shall not the educator, the teacher to whom belongs the great 
work of preparing all these gathering forces for an efficient work, be 
at his post, shoulder to shoulder, with his fellow-teacher, in the en- 
counter with ignorance, in sapping the heavy fortresses of false edu- 
cational systems, and in upraising, on every field, worthy and endur- 
ing structures of the educational enterprise? Shall he, alone, in his 
preparations, and in his measures, ignore the agency which in every 
other profession, and in all other enterprises, is found to be essential 
to success? Our answer is found in the successful associations which 
the teachers of other states have already formed. The teachers of 
Connecticut too, if their great work is to be well done, must accept 
and employ the same associated agency. 

But, secondly, the peculiar work of the teacher calls for all the aid 
which such associated counsel and planning can render. This will 
equally appear, whether you examine the NATURE or the EXTENT of 
that work. 

Its NATURE is such, as to tax all the wisdom and ingenuity which 
the teacher can acquire from the most patient and protracted observa- 
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tions on its most successful methods, and from frequent conferences 
with those who have best succeded in them; while its EXTENT is 
such as to demand the largest resources which study and observation 
and professional conferences can give. 

Look, then, fellow-teacher, at the work to which you are called, 
and see if, single-handed, you do not shrink, either from its pressing 
responsibilities, or from its incessant and varied duties. Possibly» 
a full view of our work, would drive every one of us to seek sympa- 
thy from any one and every one, whose heart has ever been warmed 
to a true interest, or whose hand has ever been engaged with any 
success, in the weighty mission of our calling. 

You are called to educate mind. Study this work with reference 
to asingle mind. And the very word by which it is designated is 
suggestive, both of its greatness and its leading difficulties. To edu- 
cate is not to build up a structure from materials which you can by 
patient toil hew into shape and frame into the required proportions. 
It is not to gather, indiscriminately, the elements, or the parts, of 
some massive design, and leave them under the working of some law 
of elective or gravitating force to be brought into their ultimate places 
in the organism. No stores of learning, however full and rich, can 
by any such processes, become the treasures of a living mind. The 
teacher may have them, and if he know how to use them, may make 
them invaluable in the work of education ; but not by any such proc- 
ess as this. Communicating is one of the least prominent functions 
of the teacher’s profession. In itself, it is not, necessarily, nor per- 
haps generally, teaching at all. 

A much truer idea of this difficult art you get, when you look upon 
the mind to be educated, as a living agent. It is something to be 
fed by you with appropriate food. It is to be nourished by your 
skillful and timely nurture, to a healthy and vigorous growth. And 
in administering that nurture, you will be obliged to guard equally 
against excessive and insufficient food. You can safely inflict upon 
your pupil, neither a psychological dyspepsia nor prolonged emacia- 
tion. The stimulants you furnish must not key up the mental prodi- 
gy to excessive and suicidal endeavors; nor must your sedatives lull 
to a dreamy repose, a soul already over stupefied, either by a seminal 
want of vitality, or by the belittling and stultifying processes through 
which it has passed. <A sensitive soul, instinct with preferences and 
dislikes, and susceptible to influences which would promote or effec- 
tually hinder its progress, is to be trained by you to habits of patient 
observation, of correct reasoning, and of right feeling. And all 
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which you do in this work is to be done with an intelligent regard to 
the condition and wants, the instinctive yearnings and the native aver- 
sions, of that sensitive spirit you would educate. 

The education of one such mind is a work which no untrained or 
unskillful hand should ever attempt. It is one which will tax the 
largest resources of learning and the nicest tact and profoundest 
wisdom which the most successful teacher has ever acquired. And 
it will be well for the teacher, if in addition to his own instructive 
practice of his art, he may avail himself of the no less instructive 
hints and methods of his fellow-laborers in the same field. From 
one, he may gain a truer view of the real aim and end of the educa- 
tional work; from the second, the most successful methods of bring- 
ing his pupils under educational influences; from the third, the ap- 
propriate methods to be used in each stage of that work; and from 
another, the timely and effective stimulants, or the wholesome and 
needed restraints, indispensable to its accomplishment. 

But still more clearly do you see a necessity for these attainments, 
and the demand for such professional assistance, when you study the 
EXTENT, rather than the nature of the teacher’s work. Follow a single 
mind in the progress of its mental development,. from its earliest 
school-training, to its graduation among the passably educated minds 
of the age. Consider, that in a great majority of instances, this en- 
tire work is committed either to the actual personal instructions and 
discipline, or to the general supervision of the same teacher, and you 
must be impressed with the variety and compass of attainments re- 
quisite for him who has such a work in charge. How full, and accur- 
rate, and systematic, his knowledge should be on almost every subject 
introduced into that range of studies. How clear his analysis, and 
how ready his use of language should be. How philosophical his 
views and classical his ideas on the subject of its grammar. How ac- 
curate his knowledge of numbers, and how lucid his mode of stating 
their properties and explaining all the operations of which they are 
susceptible. How exténsive his acquaintance with geography and 
the best modes of teaching it. And then, as you advance through 
the long course of studies embraced in the list which nearly every 
member of our public and private schools begins at least to learn, 
you can not fail to see that the teacher has a work on hand, to pre- 
pare for which he may need, in addition to the skill acquired from 
personal experience, the help of those who have preceded him in the 
work, or of those who may have been more fortunate in their prepa- 
rations. 
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But it is when you consider the teacher as presiding over the edu- 
cation of several minds, that you come to realize in its almost over- 
whelming reality, the extent of his work. These, it is true, are all 
only human minds; yet how unlike each other in everything per- 
taining to them, unless it be their immaterial and immortal existence. 
How various the physical organizations with which they are con- 
nected, and which they must use in all their attempts tolearn. How 
unlike each other in the relative strength of the several faculties of 
their minds. How various in their dispositions and capabilities. 
Now, the teacher who, while conducting the process of education, 
ignores this great variety; who does not in his plans and exer- 
cises, in his disciplinary regulations and in his instructions, adapt 
himself with a sort of instinctive promptness and accuracy, to each 
of these multitudinous varieties ; will most certainly fail in his work. 
These are the ever-recurring exigencies which preclude any and 
every stereotyped, petrifying routine of the educational course. To 
meet them, every teacher must not only have a generous prepara- 
tion in all which pertains to learning; but still more, he needs just 
the mental quickening, the versatile and common-sense skill and 
adaptedness, that come from the greatest familiarity with all that be- 
longs to teaching. He should have seen himself, how each particu- 
lar case is to be met, by an actual encounter with it and success- 
ful treatment of it; or, in the absence of so extensive experience, he 
should have been conversant with those who have made the experi- 
ment and illustrated its practical efficiency. And precisely to meet 
this want of the teacher, if for no other reasons, do we need, and 
should we sustain, an Association for teachers. 

Stillagain does this work magnify on our hands, when we add to 
these considerations this additional difficulty, that at nearly every 
step of his course, the teacher finds not only an education to be ac- 
complished, but a thousand evil results of the previous course, to be 
counteracted. He is not left to minister health-giving nutriment to 
a healthy mind. He finds that the wisdom and skill of the healing 
art must precede the wisdom and success of the teacher’s proper 
work. He must become the skillful physician, to be an accomplished 
teacher. How can I cure this diseased passion for mirth? How 
counteract this drawling, half-breathing, comatose inefficiency ? How 
key up to nervous and energetic readiness, this everlasting tardiness ? 
How obviate this mental halting and limping? How enlarge the 
view of this short-sighted, or how clarify the sight of this mist-seeing 
victim of a foggy educational course? These are questions con- 
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nected with the therapeutics of mental training which are perpetually 
occurring to the teacher and complicating his work. Now, he who 
knows how much more difficult it is to correct an error than to teach 
its opposite truth, how much longer a process to eradicate evil and 
depraved desires, and effectually neutralize pernicious habits, than to 
quicken in the human soul right desires, and form correct habits in 
the life, will readily acknowledge the difficulties everywhere crowd- 
ing the teacher’s path. The husbandman who should encounter 
neither rocks nor sand, neither an oversoaked nor an overdrained 
soil, neither brambles nor weeds, might have a comparatively easy task 
to perform. His would then be the delightful work of sowing and 
reaping. With him, would be only his seed-time and harvest. Now, 
however, this work is more than simply increased ; it is often fear- 
fully and ruinously hazarded ; and the husbandman finds it, if not 
a match for his diligence, yet at least, a trial to his skill and wisdom, 
to lead forth his full harvest from so vicious and injured soil. Pre- 
cisely so is it with the teacher. His first care often will be to know 
how to undo what for years the pupil has been anxious mainly to 
accomplish ; how to root out the noxious plant, thriving now for years 
in a viciously stimulated soil, and how to check forever, the germin- 
ation of evil seeds, long sown, deep down in the rich mold of the teem- 
ing soil. Every plan of his is daily endangered by some counteract- 
ing plan, which is perhaps sanctified by the teachings and practices 
of ages. He must take a course directly across the self-complacency, 
across the ease-loving disposition, across the most insatiate longings 
and the most inveterate prejudices of the pupils whom he is to edu- 
cate; and it will be fortunate for him, if he must not also rise far, 
very far, above the spirit and teachings of the age in which he lives. 
And this suggests to you still another item among the difficulties con- 
nected with the teacher’s worth. He is not simply to educate the 
minds committed to his training, but he has also to prepare the age 
to admit and approve such educational aims and processes as are in- 
dispensable to his highest success. How long did the teacher have 
to plead before it was safe for him to introduce the blackboard into 
the school-room. And even now it is not an obsolete idea, that peo- 
ple do not send children to school to make chalk-marks. How long 
was it before grown-up people could be made to see the use of ap- 
paratus for the school-room ; and it is not beyond the range of our 
memories, that parents looked upon the globe in the school-room, as 
an evil to be avoided, as much as a-foot-ball in church. How ear- 
nestly has the teacher been obliged to plead for the use of diagrams 
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and maps to aid him in setting before his pupils, the subjects intro- 
duced by their studies ; and how rare, even now, is it, that the teacher 
can secure the aid of such a library as is really indispensable to the 
thorough awakening and scholarly training of his school. The Pest- 
alozzian age of apparatus, maps and diagrams for schools, is of very 
recent beginning, and the teacher who would perpetuate this age, has 
even yet, an arduous task on hand. 

But, at another point, we may see perhaps, as distinct evidences of 
the greatness of the work to be done. It is in respect to what con- 
stitutes an education. To learn so much of arithmetic, so much of 
geography, so much of history, so much of grammar, or rather so 
much of parsing, so much of mathematics and of language, this it is to 
become learned after the style of the schools. To these ends tend all 
the exercises of the schools, and these ends limit:and exhaust all the 
efforts of the teacher. Now, it may be, that right here there is a 
state of public expectation and desire, hindering the work of the truly 
efficient teacher—a public sentiment so dominant as to keep back 
these many years, if not effectually put off for ages, the only system 
of efficient practical instruction that gives any promise of elevation 
and permanent deliverance from the low and sensual characteristics 
of the ages long past. On this topic, I will only hint that the wor- 
thy teacher of our age may have at times, to feel that he is alone. 
It may discourage him that he must persist in trying his hand, 
month after month, and year after year, at the forlorn attempt to 
teach science to one who needed much more to take some first les- 
sons in manners, and that too, because he was hired to teach how to 
cipher well, rather than how to appear well. It may distress him 


that he must tax his utmost ingenuity to teach a youth how to parse, 


when he should be rather exercising him to the practical use of the 
noble mother tongue, that he must employ in all his intercourse with his 
race. It may try his faith and his patience that he must in all his 
educational plans, make it his ostensible aim to irain up learned, 
rather than manly men; book students rather than nature’s observ- 
ers, and the ready and smooth-mouth scholar, who can quote all au- 
thors and retail all knowledge, but who is still as ignorant, or at 
least as heedless of all claims both of God and of man, as the 
yet unschooled child. Possibly we have yet to learn some of our 
first lessons, fellow-teachers, on what constitutes the proper work to 
which we are called; and to me it seems to be a first and most diffi- 
cult duty of the educator to prepare the age to approve, accept and 
sustain some system of universal instruction, which shall at once be 
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worthy the noblest endeavors of teachers, and the most implicit con- 
fidence and generous support of parents. 

But, that we may comprehend this work, let us glance at its de- 
tails. First, comes its introduction, and provision is to be made for its 
first steps. When shall this system of public instruction take the 
child under its educational processes, and in what shall its first steps 
consist ? are questions to be settled only after the true object of an 
education is recognized ; nor then, until the nice structure and deli- 
cate sensitiveness and mental and physical capacities of the infant 
subject are severally and appropriately provided for. In what or- 
der shall the studies of the next stage of this process be introduced, 
what shall these studies be, what style of mental development is 
here to be sought, what mode of teaching here to be pursued, how 
far must direct physical training and development aid the desirable 
mental growth of this stage, how far the senses are to lead the mind, 
and to what extent mere intellection and formal reasonings are to be 
sought, are questions to which no definite answers are yet returned, 
in any system of public instruction among us; and to which no an- 
swer can be given, until this whole subject is profoundly studied, not 
by the teachers of this grade of mind alone, but by educators who 
have studied the influence of these various modes of teaching upon 
the entire subsequent educational course. 

Then, in the next stage of progress, what change, if any, shall 
take place, as to the leading aim of the course to be pursued, what 
studies, and to what extent carried ; how far shall the two sexes pur- 
sue the same course, and in what shall the difference both in the 
topics for study and in the nature of the mental discipline consist ; 
when shall that course of study commence which looks forward to the 
more liberal culture of classical scholarship, and how far shall the 
system provide for carrying the education of every child and youth in 
the several communities of the state, are allso many deeply mo- 
mentous questions, seeking an intelligent solution. 

These are some of the questions to be settled, in organizing a sys- 
tem of public instruction in our state. And who but the educators 
and teachers of the state, can find the time; or who but they have 
the necessary qualifications for examining and answering them ? 
Or how can an intelligent system be devised without a comprehen- 
sive view of the beginning, progress and end of the great work in- 
volved? And we may still further ask, how can these results be 
reached hetter than by mutual consultations and hints, embody- 
ing the experiences of the successful teachers of all these grades of 
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scholarship? The skillful lady, whose graceful instructions have 
won the mind and heart of the yet lisping girl and boy, may suggest 
for the solution of these questions, many a lesson upon the right 
beginning of that educational career, whose brilliant close is to be 
superintended by the learned professor of the graduating university. 

The young man, who for years has himself studied and secured 
a right and efficient mode of interesting and disciplining and furnish- 
ing the minds of his classes of children and youth, can contribute 
largely, by the story of his experience, to the right solution of this 
great problem. The versatile genius, whose multitudinous expe- 
dients and whose masterly tact and prodigious labors have succeeded 
in bringing all classes of pupils, from four to twenty years of age, and 
from the A B C to the rudiments of a classical education, into work- 
ing order, and into a more than average rank in scholarship, has 
most certainly something to communicate on the proper matter and 
methods of public instruction. And the classical teacher and pro- 
fessor of science, taking these hints, and studying their relevancy to 
his department of this course, has his contributions to make to the 
right adjustment of these several specifications of the system in whose 
success he is interested, and for whose results he should hold himself, 
in part, at least, responsible. 

An association, therefore, which shall bring together into fraternal 
conference, all these several classes of teachers, seems to be the most 
timely, as well as the most essential agency for effecting the great re- 
sult now proposed, that of organizing upon a truly philosophical basis, 
a complete and efficient system of public instruction. That such a 
result may be reached, I have faith to believe. Knowledge shall 
be increased. The low places of this world’s ignorance and brutish 
degeneracy, shall be filled up. Some progress toward such results 
has been already made. Difficulties have been removed. The lights 
of secular and of religious instruction have not been raised altogether 
in vain. And besides, it is plainly a hope encouraged equally by the 
divine word and the divine government over the world, that this earth 
is to be the honored theater, on which the eternal wisdom is yet to 
work out its full and final triumphs over all its barbarisms and bru- 
talities, its baseness and its guilt. This, this, is to be the aim and 
the hope of the true teacher; and in God’s name he is steadily and 


perseveringly to labor for it. 

But to accomplish this work, so difficult in its nature and so vast 
in its reach, every laborer in the Seld needs a special ayd a profes- 
sional preparation for it. 
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Generous culture, classic tastes, enlarged experience and exten- 
sive and accurate observation, a warm heart and fecund brain and 
ready tongue, all these are the indispensable requisites in this work. 

Nor does any one of these qualifications come to us unsought. 
Some of them, we gather from the books and the schools—the 
awards to us of years of patient and toilsome labors. Others may 
be secured by the frequent inspection of successful schools. A visit 
to a good school, properly managed, furnishes most timely and in- 
valuable lessons for the teacher; and the whole appearance of the 
school is suggestive of some of the most needed methods of his art. 

But it is from acquaintance with the teacher himself, that some of 
the most difficult lessons of this great art are to be learned. In study- 
ing the teacher himself, then, you are to learn what is the proper 
spirit, and what are the most needed qualifications for his work. 
Find him at home, in his study, in his pastimes, in his family, in his 
daily walks, coming in contact with his pupils, ever with the warm 
greeting on his tongue and looks of interest, beaming out a full and 
affectionate soul, or as he meets their parents, and faithfully exhibits 
the wants and exposures of their children and secures their confidence 
in his kindness and wisdom ; and finally, in the teachers’ meeting, 
where you may gather from his lips the story of his trials, and how 
he met and rose above them; the story of his pleasant days and 
hours, and how he used them; the story of his successes and the 
warnings which his experience gives him authority to urge upon you. 
In these meetings of brethren engaged in a common work, and anx- 
ious to promote the same end, by listening, and still better, by ques- 
tioning and suggesting, we are to gain higher views of our mission, 
a livelier interest in all its duties, and a readier use of all the means 
necessary for its successful prosecution. Every step in this mutual 
interchange of views and plans, of difficulties and of triumphs, will 
prove a useful lesson for the the teacher who would honor his profes- 
sion. 

“ Cave ab homine unius libri,” is a classical warning of wider ap- 
plication than the author intended. The teacher who can say of his 
’ who is much in his school and 


, 


profession, “Omnis in hoe sum,’ 
among teachers, is one from whom you may expect much; and if 
there be any sham in your theories or practice of teaching, he is 
one from whom you may fear much. 

If, then, you would fulfill your mission, as teachers, make your pro- 
fession a study with those, who like yourselves, are daily learning 
from its daily walks. Have you troubles and difficulties which try 
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your patience and skill, and which then leave you almost in doubt 
whether you are yet prepared for your work? Seek some fraternal 
teacher whose timely suggestions may enlighten your mind and en- 
courage your heart. Are you ambitious and bent on doing valiant 
service, and earning a place among the leaders in this good work ? 
All the more necessary will it be for you to study your profession 
under ail the advantages which a professional association can furnish. 

Thus, whatever view of our work we may take, we shall still reach 
the same conclusion. If we would advance the cause of education in 
our state, we must do it by adopting the policy which is found to suc- 
ceed in every other department of human labor—that of mutual con- 
ference and encouragement among its artisans and its professors. To 
this, both the nature and extent of our peculiar work most impera- 
tively callus. To this, the actual success of such associational meet- 
ings in other states earnestly invites ; and to this the inspiring hope 
of that better day, even now dawning on this noble cause in our own 
beloved state, should most eloquently move us. 

I must close this address, hastily drawn up under too great a 
pressure of professional labors, and the still more trying experience 
of both personal sickness and domestic affliction, with the wish that 
our enterprise may not again be left to fail, for want of the ready 
coiperation of the teachers of Connecticut. From the veterans 
who stand in the van of our educational army—in our universities, 
whose representatives we here welcome with hope—in our private 
schools and academies and high schools, to the youngest recruits 
called into this service for an equally necessary work, we have each 
a personal interest in the support of this Association. From its 
statedly recurring exercises we may all of us bear back to our spheres 
of labor, a more cheerful consecration and a higiuer and holier and 
more enduring efficiency there. And when, brethren of this heaven- 
appointed mission, our work is done, if well done, we shall learn how 
blessed it is to be true and faithful laborers on such a field. Be 
it your personal happiness, with your full sheaves gathered in the 
great garner of God, to rejoice in having saved to themselves and to 
heaven, those whom you are now called to teach. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 24 AND 25, 1853. 


A MEETING of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Mid- 
dletown on the 24th and 25th of October, 1853. 

The meeting was opened at the Mission Chapel at two o’clock, 
P. M. 

The President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, called the Association to 
order. 

Prayer was offered by D. N. Camp, of New Britain. 

The report of the action of the Board of Directors, at New Brit- 
ain in September, was read by the Secretary. The programme 
of exercises, as made out by the committee of arrangements, was given 
by the President. 

The opening address was then delivered by the President, Rev. 
E. B. Huntington. Subject, The Necessity and Advantages of a 
State Teachers’ Association. After the address, a recess of ten 
minutes was taken. 


Voted, That the order of the hour be suspended for a few moments, 
that opportunity may be given for members to remark on the subject 


of the address. 

Remarks were made by Prof. Philbrick, of New Britain, and Hon. 
H. Barnard. 

Voted, That all teachers and friends of education, who are, or shall 
be present at this meeting, be admitted as members of this Associa- 
tion, by subscribing to the constitution, and paying the usual fee of 
one dollar. 

Voted, That a committee be appointed to prepare a petition to the 
next Legislature, for aid in defraying the expenses of the Associa- 
tion. Prof. Thatcher, of Yale College, proceeded to report on the 
subject of college education, and its connection with common school 
education. 

Prof. Jackson, of Trinity College, continued the discussion of the 
same subject. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet in the North 
Church at seven o’clock, this evening. 

After some remarks by the Hon. H. Barnard and others, the As- 
sociation was adjourned. 


2 











Proceedings of the Connecticut 


Monpay Evenine, Oct. 24, 1853. 


Met according to adjournment, in the North Church, at seven 
o'clock. Report of the proceedings through the day read and ac- 
cepted. The subject of Collegiate, Academical, and High School 
education, was continued before the Association. 

T. W. T. Curtiss, of the Hartford High School, and E. A. Law- 
rence, of the High School in Stamford, participated in the discus- 
sion. At eight o’clock, an able lecture was delivered by Thomas 
M. Clark, D. D., of Hartford, on the subject of Narrow-Mindedness. 

Voted, That when this meeting adjourn, it adjourn to meet at the 
Mission Chapel, to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock. 

Brief remarks on the subject of the lecture, were made by Hon. 
H. Barnard, the President, Rev. E. B. Huntington, and J. D. Phil- 
brick of New Britain. 

Mr. L. L. Camp was called upon, and proceeded to give some 
account of the schools in New London. 

Association adjourned. 


TuEsDAY FORENOON. 


Met at the Mission Chapel at nine o’clock. 
Prayer was offered by E. A. Lawrence, of Stamford. 
The committee to petition the Legislature were appointed, consist- 
ing of the following gentlemen: 
J.D. Philbrick, of New Britain, 
M. T. Brown, of New Haven, 
E. A. Lawrence, of Stamford, 
L. L. Camp, of New London, 
Samuel Coburn, of Middletown. 
Voted, That a committee be appointed to revise the constitution. 
The committee were appointed as follows : 
J. D. Philbrick, of New Britain, 
James Betts, of Stamford, 
Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
George Sherwood, of New Milford, 
Frederick B. Perkins, of Hartford. 
Voted, That a committee be appointed to report on the time and 
place of the next meeting. 
This committee consisted of 
Prof. D. N. Camp, of New Britain, 
F. C. Brownell, of Moodus, 
E. F. Strong, of Rockville. 
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Voted, That a committee be appointed to invite teachers to unite 
with the Association. 
Committee consisted of 
Frederick B. Perkins, of Hartford, 
N. C. Boardman, of Terryville, 
Jane A. Bartholomew, of Granby. 


Voted, That a committee of publication be appointed, to prepare 
a report of the proceedings of these meetings for the press. 
Committee consisted of 


J. D. Philbrick, for Hartford county, 
E. A. Lawrence, for Fairfield “ 
F. C. Brownell, for Middlesex s 
E. T. Strong, for Tolland 
N. C. Boardman, for Litchfield 
C. G. Clark, for New Haven 
Miss Moulton, for Windham 
L. L. Camp, for New London 
Voted, To appoint a committee to procure subscribers for the 
Connecticut Common School Journal. 


Committee consisted of 


A. L. Bartlett, of West Meriden, 
Isabella J. Chapman, of Moodus. 
An Assistant Secretary being desired, F. B. Perkins was appoint- 
ed to that office. 
The order of the day being reports and remarks on Common 
Schools, it was moved and carried that they be given by counties. 
New London county represented by L. L. Camp, of New Lon- 
don, and Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Middlefield. 
Middlesex county, by F. C. Brownell and Rev. Mr. Dickinson. 
Tolland county, E F. Strong. 
Hartford county, D. N. Camp and Hon. Henry Barnard. 
After a recess, a committee was appointed from the three colleges 
to assist in editing the Common School Journal. 
This Committee consisted of 
Prof. Thatcher, of Yale College, 
“ Brocklesby, of Trinity College, 
« Johnston, of Wesleyan University. 
On motion of Hon. Henry Barnard, 
Resolved, That the Board of Editors have authority to fill vacan- 
cies in their body. 
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An address on the Importance of the study of Natural Science 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Adamson, a Scotch missionary at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Africa. He was followed by Prof. Johnston, 
of the Wesleyan University, on the same subject. 

Association adjourned to meet at the same place, at two o’clock. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON. 


Association met at two o’clock. Meeting called to order by the 
President. Report of morning exercises was read by the Secretary 
and accepted. 

Discussions of the morning lectures, in which Messrs. Dickinson, 
Lovell, Barber, Johnston, Brownell and Comings, participated. 

On motion of Hon. H. Barnard, reports of counties were re- 
sumed. 

New Haven county reported by Mr. Lovell of the Lancasterian, 
and Mr. T. Brown of the Webster School, New Haven. 

Fairfield county, by Mr. Betts, and Mr. Lawrence. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken; the Association then listened 
to a lecture by Mr. S. Chase, on School Discipline. 

Report of committee appointed to revise the constitution, was made, 
and amendments recommended. Report accepted. 

The following is the report of committee on the revision of the 
constitution : 

This committee would recommend, that Article 2d be so amended 
as to dispense with the examining committee, and to provide for the 
election of a Board of Editors, who shall be members of the Board 
of Directors. 

That Article 8th be dispensed with. 

That Article 10th be so amended as to admit any teacher or active 
friend of education to membership, by the annual payment of one 
dollar, and that no fee of admission, or tax, should be required of 
ladies. 

That Article 12th be so amended as to authorize the Board of Di- 
rectors, to fix both the time and place of meeting, and to make it 
incumbent on them to call an annual and a semi-annual meeting each 
year. 

Report of committee on the time and place of next meeting: 

They recommend that the next semi-annual meeting be held at 
New Haven, on the second Tuesday and Wednesday in May, 1854. 
Report accepted. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet at the North 
Church, at seven o’clock this evening. 
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Prof. Lane, of Wesleyan University, was called for, and made 
some remarks on the importance of correct pronunciation. 

The report of schools from the different committees was resumed. 

Litchfield county was represented by Messrs. George Sherwood 
and William Baker. 

Mr. Barnard continued his remarks in explanation of the opportu- 
nities now afforded to towns and districts, to obtain sets of Holbrook’s 
school apparatus. He alsospoke of the Normal School, and its in- 
fluence on the state, remarking that he believed it was never more 
prosperous than at present. He alluded to the anniversary exer- 
cises in September, and invited the teachers to attend. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Baker, on the importance of Diction- 
aries in schools. 

Mr. T. Brown, of New Haven, made some further remarks on the 
same subject, and also upon taxation for the support of schools. 

Mr. Baker, the President, Prof. Johnston, and Prof. Philbrick, 
remarked in continuation of this topic, and upon the state of educa- 
tion in Connecticut. 

The Association then adjourned to meet at the North Church, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 


TurspAy EVENING. 


Association called to order at seven o’clock. 

Remarks by Mr. Cole, on the system of schools in Collinsville, 
Litchfield county. 

Rev. Mr. Dickinson made some inquiries with regard to the plan 
of graded schools. These were answered in part, by the President, 
and in part by Mr. Philbrick, who described the system of gradation 
in the Boston and Cambridge schools. 

Remarks were also made by the same gentlemen, on the effect of 
taxation on the value of property. 

Association adjourned to make room for the exercises of the Mid- 
dlesex County Institute. 


D. N. CAMP, Recording Secretary. 


Mr. F. C. Browne tt, of Wallingford, for Middlesex county, 
spoke as follows: 
Mr. President : 
I will respond to the call for Middlesex county, since she has so 
few representatives; yet as I have resided in another county for. 
several years past, | may not be as well informed respecting her as 
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would be desirable. Others can tell you better than I, the progress 
of schools in this city and in Portland. I will only mention that it 
is encouraging to learn that the salary of the principal of the Mid- 
dletown High School has been recently increased. The schools in 
Chatham remain nearly “in statu quo.” In Haddam, there is an 
academy, which for some years has been descending an inclined 
plane, and by the latest accounts, has nearly reached the bottom. 
As in other places, the academy takes the precedence of the com- 
mon schools in its vicinity, and has a tendency to remove from them 
the best pupils. The schools in Haddam will, in general, compare 
favorably with those in adjoining towns. For East Haddam, I can 
not speak as encouragingly as I could wish. A few districts have for 
years been trying to maintain good schools, and are far in advance 
of the rest of the town. 

The people of Chester, some time since, were making efforts to es- 
tablish a graded school, but [ have never heard that they succeeded. 
Of the towns on the sea-shore. I know but little. Saybrook has 
many things to favor good and efficient public schools, but I must 
acknowledge that at present such schools do not exist there. In 
Essex, more attention is paid/ to education, but Deep River is the 
bright spot of the county—if we except this city—having a suc- 
cessful and flourishing graded school, worthy the imitation of every 
town in the county. As a whole, Middlesex must be ranked behind 
several of the counties, though I would by no means represent her 
as the most backward. One great cause of her want of progress 
may be found in the fact, that there are no means of rapid commu- 
nication between the different towns. Except in this town, no rail- 
road has disturbed our quiet, till the recent opening of the New 
Haven and New London route. Our great thoroughfare, the Con- 
necticut River, is closed in winter; there are fewer large villages 
here than in many sections of the state; business is less prosperous, 
and schools are pretty certain never to outrun business. But if Mid- 
dlesex county does not equal some of her sisters, be assured she will 
not retrograde. 

Sir, a gentleman remarked yesterday, that there are young men 
here who have feelings if they have not thoughts, and feelings are 
worth something. As one of that number, I will leave the subject 
of a county report, and endeavor to express my feelings. This is a 
bright and beautiful day, but for the State Teachers’ Association, yes- 
terday was a brighter. The large attendance of teachers from all 
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parts of the state, especially the presence of so many ladies in defi- 
ance of a storm unusually severe, proved that there is yet life in Con- 
necticut, that a fire of zeal and enthusiasm is burning, which “many 
waters” failed to quench. 

It was cheering to see here yesterday, representatives from two of 
our colleges, Yale and Trinity, and to know that we have sympathy 
and aid from them. Sir, from my boyhood I have almost reverenced 
a college. In life’s early dreams of the future, a collegiate educa- 
tion always held the first place—to that all my youthful aspirations 
pointed—if other dreams were bright, this was brightest; I thought 
of the faculty with a feeling of veneration ; and now, though the air- 
castles of the past have faded one by one, and I have never been in- 
side a college as a student, something of those early feelings remain. 
Where is the earnest teacher who is not desirous of self-improvement ? 
Where is the one who would not rejoice to have the advantages 
afforded by either of our colleges ? 

Let the common schools be the foundation of our educational 
structure; a foundation as broad as the boundaries of our state ; 
from this firm basis shall rise in symmetrical proportion, the public 
high schools and academies; and crowning all, our colleges—a 
beautiful and polished capital—shall strengthen and adorn the whole. 
The Normal School is the head of the common school power in Con- 
necticut. The State Teachers’ Association is its heart, This meet- 
ing is one of its heart-throbbings, and whenever that heart beats as it 
does to-day, may an answering pulse be felt, within the walls of the 
Wesleyan University and of Trinity; as often as the common school 
tocsin shall sound for progress, may a clear, deep-toned peal of sym- 
pathy ring out from the bell of “Old Yale.” 

Yesterday, sir, a gentleman speaking of the schools of Massachu- 
setts, seemed to fear lest we should hate the name from hearing her 
so often quoted. Yes, we may when poets hate to hear of Homer 
and Virgil; when lovers of English literature are tired of Milton 
and Shakspeare, or Americans love not the name of Washington. 
No, sir, we love not Massachusetts less, but we do love Connecticut 
more, and hope for the day when she may fairly stand side by side 
with the Bay State, and together, both may lead the van in the march 
of mind, battling for the welfare of their sons and daughters. 


Mr. GEORGE SHERWoop, of New Milford, remarked as follows : 


it has frequently been observed that the schools of Litchfield coun- 
ty are far behind others in most parts of the state. It is true, that 
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many of our school-houses are of such a character, that every worthy 
teacher and friend of humanity in the county, ought to be ashamed 
of them. 

There has been, comparatively, but very little improvement in the 
matter of school-houses, for the last two or three years. We have 
none of those splendid structures, whose location, external and inter- 
nal arrangements, are all of such a character as to throw around the 
pupil’s path cheerful and pleasing associations. 

The people of Litchfield county, in other matters than those of im- 
proving their school-houses, act more wisely and considerately ; and 
it is hoped, they will soon see that the best interests of their child- 
ren, demand buildings more tasteful in their finish, comely in their 
appearance, and in all respects more commodious and pleasant. 

Though we can say nothing in favor of our school-houses, we can 
say there have been, and are still to be found, some live teachers 
there. 

Some three years since, at the time of the holding of the Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Cornwall, the teachers there organized a County 
Association. The officers of this Association, and those who have 
taken the greatest interest in it, have most of them resided in the 
western part of the county, and in consequence of this, its meetings 
have been held almost exclusively in that section. These meetings 
have been kept up in a spirited manner, until the past year, and 
aside from the various discussions on school government, school ar- 
rangements, &c., among the teachers of the county, they have been 
addressed by Hon.‘Henry Barnard, Prof. Camp, Rev. T. D. P. Stone, 
Profs. Thompson, Sanders, and others. 

There has been a desire among the teachers for improvement, and 
in fact, I know of no part of the state where the teachers have been 
more active than they have been, especially, in the western part of 
Litchfield county; whenever there have been Teachers’ Institutes 
held there, or other teachers’ meetings, most of the teachers, if pos- 
sible, have been on hand. 

But for some reason, the greater portion of those who were 
among the prominent supporters of the County Association, have 
been called from the county, and its great loss has caused its pulsa- 
tions to weaken. It is in fact, as nearly as I can ascertain, now 
about defunct. 

Ivan conceive of nothing better calculated to elevate the teacher’s 
profession, than Teachers’ Associations. By holding frequent meet- 
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ings, having deliberations, discussions and lectures on the various 
topics connected with con-mun school education, it infuses one with 
new life and zeal. Teachers, by such interchange of thought, get 
many valuable suggestions; and many by coming in contact with 
others of more experience than themselves, find there are some 
things yet to learn, and thus they are encouraged to self-improvement. 
This has particularly been the case with the teachers of Litchfield 
county. Many haveseen that in order to sustain a respectable posi- 
tion in the teacher’s field, they must better qualify themselves for the 
business of teaching. There are some, however, who seem unwilling 
to make any sacrifice for self-improvement, and a few of this class 
have fortunately considered ii expedient to leave the business. 

The wages of teachers have, in the western part of the county, 
greatly increased within the past two years; and though in many 
districts the compensation may seem small, yet I think most of the 
teachers receive all their services are worth. It seems tome that in 
Litchfield county, and in other counties of the state, teachers will be 
compensated for their labors, just in proportion as they interest them- 
selves in the educational movements of the times, and become quali- 
fied for the business of teaching. 


Mr. L. L. Camp, of New London, for New London county, said: 


The cause of education in this vicinity has received much atten- 
tion, and excited considerable interest for a few years past. 

The standard of qualification both of teachers and scholars for the 
different grades, is being continually raised. 

The wealthy, though childless, are willing to be taxed for public 

*education. The heavy influential men are in favor of having good 
school-houses, good teachers and good schools, and of paying for 
them. 

The city authority understand the wants of the rising generation, 
and are ready to provide for them. 

The last annual report of the Chairman of the Board of Educa- 
tion, indicates the general beating of the pulse of the community 
upon this subject. . 

The number of districts in the society is 16 ; number of schools 
the past year, 25. 

Three of the districts not reported. 

Number of children drawing public money in the remaining thir- 
teen districts, 5,174; number of male scholars, entered winter 
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school, 778 ; number of female, 646 ; total, 1,424; under five years 
of age, 68; over fifteen years, 70. 

Of the teachers, twelve are males and eight females. Ten board 
round the district. Average monthly wages of those boarded by the 
district, $19,20; highest wages, $23.00 ; lowest wages, $9.00. Av- 
erage wages of four gentlemen without board, $41.25. Average 
wages of six ladies without board, $18.00. 

The increased compensation paid the last year, both in city and 
country schools, is proof that our citizens appreciate the value of a 
capable teacher, and we trust the improvement in qualifications of 
the instructors will keep pace with the liberality of the district. 

We are happy to say there is a growing disposition among the pop- 
ulation to regard the employment of teaching as a profession, which 
should be entered upon with a plan of permanency, and not merely 
to fill up unemployed time, or as a stepping-stone to more lucrative 
and congenial employment. Several districts employ assistant teach- 
ers. The first district employ four assistants and one principal. 
The district within its limits, have received $1,400 from the town 
treasury. 

The four districts in the center of the city, have each, during the 
past year, laid a tax on the property within their limits, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging and repairing their buildings. 

The desks and arrangements of the sixteenth district are on the 
most improved plan, are very convenient, and present excellent mod- 
els for imitation. 

The city schools are all graded and in connection with a High 
School. The pupils pass by examination from one department to 
another, from the lowest to the highest. 

The funds of the High School are: the appropriation by town, 
$1,100.00; income from bank stock, $235.00 ; rent of ferry, $30.00 ; 
tuition of pupils out of New London, $24.00 ; total, $1,389.00. 

At the annual town meeting held October last, the citizens showed 
that they did not regret what they had done, by voting $3,100.00, to 
be appropriated from the town treasury for the use of schools. Also, 
voted, that the sum of $150.00 be appropriated for repairs and alter- 
ations of the High School building. 

These facts show the general state of feeling and interest upon 
the subject of schools in this vicinity. We hope it is but the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day for the rising generation; and that other cities 
and villagesin the state may take New London as an example in 
some respects, and go and do likewise. 
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Remarks of B. N. Comins, M. D., of New Britain: 


Dr. Comings said he was very much pleased with the remarks of 
Prof. Johnston, in the morning, on the subject of physical exercise. 
Exercise should always, if possible, be combined with recreation ; 
and that exercise is best which interests the emotions and feelings, 
and energizes the mind and nervous system. As was very justly re- 
marked by the lecturer, the study of the various departments of nat- 
ural history affords just that kind of recreation and exercise which stu- 
dents require. The student who has spent his hour for exercise in plod- 
ding along the street, and walking without the excitement of a definite 
end or object, and perhaps running over in his mind, his mathematics 
or his Latin, is but little benefited, compared with him who has gone 
several miles in search of some new mineral, to come sweating home 
with his back-load of rocks. The mineralogist has given his mind 
healthful recreation, has exercised his muscles and imparted new 
life and energy to ali the physical powers, while the other has ac- 
complished little more than to take an airing. With what enthusi- 
asm the student of botany presses his way over the hills and through 
the dales, to some secluded spot where a rare plant is to be found! 
Having obtained the object of his pursuit, he returns delighted with 
the new acquisition to his collection, and refreshed and invigorated 
in both body and mind. Another student will be equally interested 
in procuring specimens of ornithology or entomology. Nature in 
all her departments, is highly adapted to interest and elevate the 
young. A variety of exercise will always be found most conducive 
to health, as well as most in accordance with our natural impulses. 
This may be seen by observing the habits of children, who are ever 
on the alert for something new, or for something todo. Said a little 
rosy-cheeked boy, a few days since in my hearing, after having been 
prohibited by his mother from several efforts to try his skill at driv- 
ing nails, “Mother, what canI do?” “Mother what canI do,” is 
seen in all the movements of children as they fly from one ob- 
ject to another, in the earnest desire of finding some object on which 
to apply their juvenile handicraft. Their ruling passion is to do some- 
thing—an ambition that is of infinite value, though it is too often at 
the cost of many youthful disasters. Children and students of all 
ages, naturally require variety of exercise, and that system is best 
which affords the greatest variety. Some are particularly fond of 
gymnastic exercises, and no other kind of exercise is so well adapt- 
ed to secure great muscular strength as this. A friend of mine 
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who had become feeble in health and depressed in spirits, betook him- 
self to gymnastic exercise, and has acquired thereby remarkably good 
health, and firm, strong muscles. ‘To those who are fond of it, man- 
ual labor affords good exercise ; but it is not every one who can feel 
any interest in beholding the evidence of his skill and power, piled 
up before him by the use of the saw or ax. Students should always 
be trained to exercise with earnestness and energy ; for life itself is 
earnest, and they who would make an impression on their fellows, 
must be earnest workers and earnest thinkers. 


Mr. E. Strona, of Rockville, said : 
Mr. President: 

I will offer but a few words and occupy but afew moments. I 
fee] a deep interest in every movement that contemplates the eleva- 
tion of common schools. After some few years’ experience in teach- 
ing, I am, I trust, beginning to feel the spirit of our mission, and now 
look upon it as the business of my life. Tobe a good teacher is the 
height of my ambition and the chief object of my efforts. I re- 
joice in the prospect of “the good time coming,” the golden age, the 
time when the schools of Connecticut shall be what they may be, the 


pride and glory of the state. This meeting of teachers so well at- 
tended, and so full of interest, should cheer our hearts. Teachers 
can not come together in this way without mutual benefit. Upon 
the cause of education in Connecticut, a better day is dawning; let 
us rejoice in its light, and with zeal adequate to the task, persevere 
until its accomplishment. 


Remarks of Mr. E. H. Coxe, of Collinsville : 


Mr. Cole said that the citizens of Collinsville were doing well for 
the education of the young amongthem. They have a graded school 
consisting of three departments, employing five teachers, and now in 
the seventh year of its operation. 

It has been supported by a tax, the first year, of twenty per cent. 
on the property assessment of the previous year ; the second, of six- 
teen; the third, of fourteen; the two following, of twelve and a half 
per cent., and for the last and present years, of ten. This decrease 
in percentage, is due to an increase of property, and not to a decrease 
of expenditure. A new and commodious house is nearly ready for 
use, in the place of a building temporarily provided by the Collins 
Company. The cost of the house, together with grounds, fences and 
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appurtenances, will be little if any, short of $8,000. It will be ready 
for use before the first of February, 1854. 


Professor Camp, of the State Normal School said: 


The schools in” Hartford county will compare well with those of 
any other part of the state. Quite an interest on the subject of edu- 
cation was awakened in this county several years since. A lecturer 
was sent out and means taken for the improvement of common schools. 
The school-houses in the city of Hartford have been built or remod- 
eled within a few years; and in these houses, thoroughly qualified 
teachers are employed. The public school system of the city in- 
cludes all grades of schools, from the Primary to the High School, 
where pupils are fitted for college classes. 

In several towns within the county, improved school-houses have 
been built; graded schools have been established, and in a few in- 
stances, these schools are made free schools to all within the limits 
of the town or district. 

The schools of the first district, New Britain, consist of four grades ; 
one High School one Grammar School, one Secondary School, and 
three Primaries. 

Pupils are admitted to each of these schools except the primaries, 
on examination. The teachers of these schools are appointed by 
the district committee, and consist of a Principal and one Assistant 
in the High School, and one principal teacher in éach of the other 
schools. ‘These schools are then connected with the Normal School 
in such a way as to become model schools for that institution. The 
pupils of the Normal School whose attainments are sufficient, are 
employed to hear recitations in the different departments. This 
arrangement has been found beneficial both to the members of the 
Normal School and the model schools. , 

We believe the schools of this county and the state, are improving. 
An increasing interest is manifested. We sometimes hear Connec- 
ticut decried, as if there was nothing good, nothing encouraging, in 
her educational system. But it is not so. The elements of prog- 
ress are at work ; slowly it may be, but surely. Rhode Island called 
away our state Superintendent, but Connecticut has secured his val- 
uable services again, and he is with us to-day. We wanted a Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School. We go into Massachusetts and find 
in one of the best Boston schools the man needed, and we get him. 
He is here at work to-day. A Principal was required in the Model 
High School, and another in the Grammar School connected with the 
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Normal School. We hear of one teacher in New Hampshire, and 
another in Newark, New Jersey, suitable for these places. Some one 
goes for them ; they are obtained. Another field opens for them in 
a school at New Haven, destined, we believe, to rank with the best 
in New England. We said Go, bid them God-speed, and sent to Mas- 
sachusetts and secured another. We have them all in this Associa- 
tion. While nota single graduate of the Connecticut Normal School 
has gone out of the state to teach, the graduates of the Normal 
Schools of New York and Massachusetts have been secured in our 
schools to supply the increasing demand for qualified teachers. Con- 
necticut is yet to act, and that nobly, in the great cause of common 
school education. - 


Mr. E. A. LAwrEnCE, of Stamford, spoke as follows, of schools 
in Fairfield county : 

Mr. Lawrence gave an account of what has been done in Stam- 
ford, during the last year. The center district of the borough of 
Stamford has displaced its old dilapidated school-house, by an edifice 
that ranks among the very best school-houses in the state. The lot 
on which it stands, is retired though convenient of access ; of ample 
dimensions; well fenced and graded and tastefully arranged with 
walks, &c. The building itself, three stories high, including the base- 
ment—which is entirely finished, furnishing very desirable rooms for 
the primary department—is attractive in its style of architecture and 
very convenient and comfortable, and tasteful throughout, and cost 
about $9,000. 

In May last, a graded school, with primary, secondary and high 
departments, was organized in the new building. In the high school 
all the branches of a thorough education may be pursued, including 
drawing, French and the ancient languages. At present the school is 
under the care and instruction of a principal and six female teachers ; 
and the number of pupils in attendance is already more than twice as 
great as it was at the old district school. The school has the pat- 
ronage of all classes in the community, and is believed to be estab- 
lishing itself in the contidence of the people. 

Other statements were made indicating progress in Fairfield 
county. In Greenwich, a new school-house. was opened last July, 
for a graded school. In Norwalk there is now in successful opera- 
tion a large Union school, occupying a fine new edifice, erected by 
the Union district, at an expense of $9,000 or $10,000. At New 
Canaan, they are moving and will soon have a new school-house, 
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adapted to a graded school. In Southport, too, probably another 
year will see a school edifice that will be an ornament to the town 
and to the state. 

Allusion was made to one method of increasing the interest of 
parents and citizens, and securing their visits to the school. On al- 
ternate Friday afternoons the members of the three departments are 
assembled in the high school room, and an hour or two devoted to 
the reading of compositions, declamations, reading of selected articles 
by the pupils, singing, &c. In this way, we draw in a great many 
parents and others who would not otherwise come. 

Mention was also made of a very successful effort, made in one of 
the smaller towns of the state, to raise by a fair funds to obtain ap- 
paratus and a library for its high school, by which $300 was secured. 

Mr. L. also made a brief statement, at the request of Mr. Baker, 
of the method used in a school to obtain the American Encyclopedia, 
14 octavo volumes, as a work of reference to be accessible to all the 
pupils and teachers, the pupils appropriating to that object, at the 
suggestion of the teacher, the money which they would otherwise 
have paid for admission toa circus performance. 





The following letter from Ex-President Day of Yale College, ac- 
counting for his non-attendance, contains seasonable and important 
truth, of wide application. 


New Haven, Oct. 6th, 1853. 


Hon. Henry Barnarp, LL. D. 


Dear Sir :—Be pleased to accept my respectful acknowledgments, 
for the proposal which you make, in your note to Professor Thatcher, 
that I should attend the meeting of teachers, to be held the present 
month, at Middletown. It is not for want of deep interest in the 
cause, that I must decline the invitation ; but because my advanced 
age and impaired health render it necessary for me to avoid the ex- 
posure and excitement of crowded public assemblies. I am subject 
to frequent paroxysms of disease, which come upon me without warn- 
ing, and which admonish me not to rely upon exemption from them, 
at any particular time. I have not therefore, attempted to address a 
large public assembly, for several years; and have rarely ventured 
to be even present, when such have been held. I look upon the cause 
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of education in all its departments, as one of the most momentous 
interests of our common country; and I have rejoiced to observe the 
ardor and efficiency with which you have engaged in efforts to pro- 
mote it. Iam especially gratified to learn, that efforts are made to 
combine the agency and influence of the teachers in all the depart- 
ments of instruction, whether higher or lower. It will be a great 
point gained to make the community understand and feel, that colle- 
ges, academies and common schools are not rival or conflicting in- 
terests; but mutual aids. The more our colleges are improved, the 
brighter light.will they shed upon the other seminaries. The more 
the common schools and academies are elevated, the more abundant 
and better materials will they furnish for the colleges. The instruc- 
tors in the several departments of learning should, by united consulta- 
tions and action, aim at the advancement of all. 

Another point which needs to be deeply impressed upon the minds 
of our people, is thjs, that a good education is not solely for the ad- 
vantage of the pupils, or their parents; but is a public benefit. It 
is a national interest. 

May the blessing of heaven rest upon the cause in which you are 
so honorably engaged. With great regard, your friend and servant, 

JEREMIAH Day. 





VACATIONS. 


WE propose in the present article to exhibit the existing anarchi- 
cal arrangement of vacations in the schools of Connecticut, and its 
disadvantages. ‘We shall endeavor in a subsequent number to pre- 
sent some considerations in favor of a reform. 

It is well known that many teachers have annually been prevented 
from attending the teachers’ institutes, by the arrangement of their 
vacations. Either the term had just commenced, and could not be 
broken up, or was just about to end, and could not be broken up, or 
was in the middle of its session, and could not be broken up. And 
so many teachers have from year to year thus lost most valuable op- 
portunities of improvement both to themselves and their schools. 
And if they have uot felt the loss, then the greater their need of the 
help. This state of things is a serious hindrance to the teachers of 
Connecticut, in all their efforts to raise their social position and to 
increase their individual and professional organization. ‘ Their em- 
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Vacations. 


ployers have acted as if apprehensive that the teachers, like a pack 
of quarrelsome children, would get into mischief, if all “let out” at 
once. Whether intentionally or not, at any rate their efforts for 
united action are now pretty effectually blocked. 

The influence upon the amount and value of instruction actually 
given in our schools, is still more absurd and lamentable. The vaca- 
tions are often too long. People sometimes seem to think that all 
the good of “ going to school” is in the name of it; and that if a 
child puts his head inside of a school-house a few times a year, a sort 
of “odor of sanctity” will cling to him, nearly or quite as operative 
and valuable as a full year’s hard study. The law only requires four 
months’ schooling to secure the public money ; so as little additional 
expense of time and funds is incurred as decency—or indecency— 
will permit ; the older children attend three or four months in winter, 
and not at all in summer; the younger perhaps as much in summer, 
perhaps during the winter also; the principles of rotation in office 
and woman’s rights are religiously observed, great care being taken 
to portion out the work, if not the money, about equally between the 
sexes, by employing a man in winter, and a woman in summer, and 
not to employ any teacher twice ; and the enormous chasms between 
the successive half-years of study, or the winter and summer sessions, 
are occupied in manual labor, in loafing and idleness, and some- 
times worse. 

No more thorough plan could be devised to render the whole year’s 
instruction useless. Children’s minds, when not busy in learning, 
are yet busier in the easier task of forgetting. Neither can anything 
but a confused mess of detached and half-learned notions be expected 
from studying only every other half-year, and under a rapid succes- 
sion of teachers, none of whom is any too skillful, and no two of 
whom teach anything in the same way. The progress of a scholar 
under such circumstances will be emphatically “ the pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties ;” and may be likened to that of the frog in the 
arithmetical problem. Being at the bottom of a well thirty feet deep, 
if he crawls up three feet every day, and slides back two feet every 
night, how soon will he get to the top? Let any parent aiding and 
abetting in this ridiculous custom, try the principle involved in his 


own business. Let him, for instance, if he carries in any hay into a 
barn during the day, pitch three-fourths of it out again at night, and 
let him carefully compare the result with the usual practice of con- 
tinuing the putting in process until the barn is full. We presume a 
single experiment would convince him, so far as hay is concerned ; 
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and the stowage of the barn and of the mind, to secure speed and 
thorough men, should be managed upon precisely the same principles. 

Again, the vacations are very commonly so arranged as to keep the 
children at school during the wettest and most uncomfortable part of 
spring. They come through mud and mire, with shoes dilapidated 
by winter’s wear, and sit all day with cold feet and hot heads, trying 
to learn, and sowing the seeds of consumption, by the contrivance of 
their parents. And then very probably the early death which has 
thus been planned and worked for as plainly and directly as if slow 
poison were dealt out in food and drink, is termed a “ mysterious dis- 
pensation,” and in ignorant irreverence the responsibility is cast 
upon God. 

There is very often a long vacation, through September and Oc- 
tober, between the summer and winter schools. This is the very 
best portion of the year for study; the weather is usually both mild 
and bracing, the air clear, the ground dry ; but while all the exterior 
conditions of vigorous and thorough study seem to be granted, behold! 
away go all the scholars ; and some on their farms and some in their 
merchandise, they cast away upon the labor that earns a few dollars 
in hand, months and years irrecoverable and precious, whose diligent 


use might and should result in the immeasurable improvement of their 

moral, social, intellectual and pecuniary condition for all their lives. 
Thus the vacations seem almost to have been foreordinated to do 

the teachers as little good, and the pupils as much harm as possible. 


7. BR FP. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


WE are aware that our subject has somewhat of a common-place 
and threadbare air about it. But from some views which have re- 
cently been submitted to the public on a kindred theme, we are led 
to believe that the subject has not yet been exhausted, or at least, 
that some old opinions may bear repeating. 

The idea of discipline takes for granted the existence of a variety 
of powers designed to act together in harmony and each with a just 
degree of relative authority, so as to produce the highest good of the 
individual. It assumes also an existing ill-adjusted, ill-balanced con- 
dition of these powers, that some which are supreme should be sub- 
ordinate, and that those which should be dominant are over-ruled by 
the inferior. A true discipline rightly adjusts the “balance of 
power” and gives to each faculty its due rank and exercise. It does 
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not propose to annihilate any needless propensities, nor to create any 
needed powers. For it believes that every individual has all he needs 
and no more in order that he may properly fulfill the highest design 
of his being. 

It is not right, therefore, to regard any sort of discipline as a con- 
venient or even a necessary help to education. It is itself the great 
educational process. A well disciplined mind is a well educated 
mind, whether it has much knowledge or little, and the mind that is 
not disciplined is not educated, though it is familiar with the whole 
route from A to Astronomy. 

The true business, then, of the teacher is that of discipline. The 
wild colt of the prairies is unfit for gentle uses, but he may be brought 
to drag the plowor to be driven by a child. He needs to be tamed, 
but receives no new powers. The child that is to be the future citi- 
zen or lawgiver, with all his wild, untamed impulses, mental and 
moral, comes to the teacher. He comes to be disciplined. 

The popular idea of school discipline has reference to the whole 
apparatus of requisitions and prohibitions, restraints and stimulants, 
which are designed to regulate the pupil’s habits of study and deport- 
ment. Let us consider for the present this application of the subject 
guided by the preceding observations. Among the many evils which 
teachers commonly seek by some plan to prevent, such as the follow- 
ing are prominent. Absence and tardiness, idleness, whispering, all 
disorderly movements in school-room, injury to any school property 
by marking, cutting, defiling, &c., rudeness of speech or act in school 
intercourse, or in passing to and from school, vulgarity, profanity, 
every form of incipient rowdyism, &c., &c. 

Among the objects to be secured, some of which are implied by 
their opposites just named, are regularity in attendance, promptness 
in every duty, unquestioning obedience, truthfulness and conscien- 
tiousness, earnestness, diligence, thorough preparation of lessons, 
neatness in dress and school-room habits, the “golden rule” as the 
rule of intercourse with companions and teachers, &c. These lists 
of school virtues and vices might be much enlarged, but, at least, 
those named should be watchfully cared for by every teacher in his 
system of discipline. And this, be it remembered, not so much 
to promote the business of the school-room, as because of the certain 
shaping those daily school-room habits, whether good or bad, are to 
have of individual character and destiny for this world and the next. 

A system of discipline owght to accomplish completely the objects 
it aims at. It should have no rules that have not been well consid- 
ered beforehand. It should then admit of no exceptions but for the 
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most indispensable reasons. Let down the bars to day, and scholars 
will leap the fences to-morrow, and snap their fingers at all barriers 
the day after. The system while it lasts must be inflexible, earnest, 
strong, thorough. It is much easier to govern perfectly than par- 
tially, to say nothing of the clear gain in temper and comfort. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. If an 
evil ought to be prevented, let the teacher deliberate and then prevent 
it. He can do it, if he will. He must be patient, but determined. 
If any positive advancement is to be made, the matter should be well 
considered, then let the teacher will and act like a Napoleon. A 
_good school discipline is characterized by energy and efficiency. 

Government should be equable and uniform, not fitful and capri- 
cious. Scholars should know upon what they may rely. They will 
acquiesce more cheerfully in a rule if it is constant, than if it is only 
executed occasionally. Habits of obedience make obedience easier 
to render and tosecure. It is moreover unjust to pupils to enforce a 
regulation with strictness at one time, which laxity at another has led 
them to believe may safely be disregarded. 

Any scheme of discipline to be successful must be sure to embrace 
details, the “little things” of school life. It is utterly impossible to 
bring a community of children into a happy and healthful state of 
discipline, or to keep them there, without the most vigilant attention 
to those innumerable little acts and ways which betray the disposition 
and tendencies. Ifa boy walks or sits in yourroom in a swaggering 
or careless manner, he is sure to be equally careless in his conduct 
in more material respects. And if by any amount of patient culture 
you can establish the principle and habit of doing every little thing in 
the very best way, you may be unconcerned about his great lines of con- 
duct. The boy is safe. Ifa young miss is pert or rude in speech or 
manners, there is a counterpart within; and if you regard with in- 
difference these slight but true glimpses of the soul within, there may 
be much to regret at a future day. Tones of voice, carelessness in 
pronunciation and phraseology, coarseness or uncouthness of lan- 
guage, untidiness in dress, gait, attitude, &c., have the sound of 
“little things.” But they are each signs and symptoms, and with 
certain index, point out the path into the future. More than this. 
If a pupil commits a trifling breach of decorum, he thereby strength- 
ens the impulse that prompted it, and creates a probability of graver 
misdoing. -Let the teacher strictly take care of all the “little 
things” in his establishment, and the greater ones will take care of 
themselves. This is because the former beget the latter. It has 
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always been so. The oak comes from the acorn, the ocean from the 
little streams that trickle from out the rocks of the mountain,—this 
heavy pall of sorrow and death that overspreads our world from that 
“little act” in the garden. “Little things” are important things. 
There is a divinity in them. We have at times been so strongly 
“exercised” concerning the importance of giving more earnest heed 
to this subject, that we much fear we shall have to deliver ourselves 
of an article upon it. So enough for the present. 

School government, while it should be absolute and energetic, 
should be pervaded and vitalized, not by a seeming but a sincere love 
and good-will. An arbitrary exercise of authority for its own sake, 
is the conduct of a coward and a tyrant. Power should never come 
forth from behind the throne except upon emergencies. If it is seen 
to preside in the daily administration, it will lose respect, will provoke 
hatred, and the discipline it will secure, will be at best but a servile 
and heartless submission. The only spirit that can and will trium- 
phantly prevail over hearts, heads and hands, is that of earnest, un- 
ostentatious, sincere parental love. This spirit should never be 
paraded, and it will not be if it really exists. If its resemblance is 
only put on, pupils’ eyes are keen, and will see through the best dis- 
guises, that it is only a hypocritical sham. If a teacher loves his 
pupils, they will love him and obey him cheerfully. If he only pre- 
tends to, they will despise him and that justly. There is no trouble 
about discipline where a teacher enjoys, as a competent instructor and 
as a man, the respect, the confidence and the love of his pupils. 
And he will enjoy this if he deserves it. And whenever this filial, 
confiding, cordial, genial spirit subsists between teachers and pupils, 
and an unpretending, but a sincere love and mutual good-will are dif- 
fused through all the intercourse and duties, there are few places in 
this world where more real happiness is enjoyed or more real good 
done than in the school-room. C. 





VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
BY B. N. COMINGS, M. D., NEW BRITAIN. 


Tuer: is no subject directly connected with the teacher’s success, 
in reference to which there is so much indifference, as the ventilation 
of school-rooms. All teachers understand and appreciate, to some 
extent at least, the importance of proper attention to all other cir- 
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most indispensable reasons. Let down the bars to day, and scholars 
will leap the fences to-morrow, and snap their fingers at all barriers 
the day after. The system while it lasts must be inflexible, earnest, 
strong, thorough. It is much easier to govern perfectly than par- 
tially, to say nothing of the clear gain in temper and comfort. 
Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing thoroughly. If an 
evil ought to be prevented, let the teacher deliberate and then prevent 
it. He can do it, if he will. He must be patient, but determined. 
If any positive advancement is to be made, the matter should be well 
considered, then let the teacher will and act like a Napoleon. A 
_good school discipline is characterized by energy and efficiency. 

Government should be equable and uniform, not fitful and capri- 
cious. Scholars should know upon what they may rely. They will 
acquiesce more cheerfully in a rule if it is constant, than if it is only 
executed occasionally. Habits of obedience make obedience easier 
to render and tosecure. It is moreover unjust to pupils to enforce a 
regulation with strictness at one time, which laxity at another has led 
them to believe may safely be disregarded. 

Any scheme of discipline to be successful must be sure to embrace 
details, the “little things” of school life. It is utterly impossible to 
bring a community of children into a happy and healthful state of 
discipline, or to keep them there, without the most vigilant attention 
to those innumerable little acts and ways which betray the disposition 
and tendencies. Ifa boy walks or sits in your room in a swaggering 
or careless manner, he is sure to be equally careless in his conduct 
in more material respects. And if by any amount of patient culture 
you can establish the principle and habit of doing every little thing in 
the very best way, you may be unconcerned about his great lines of con- 
duct. The boy is safe. Ifa young miss is pert or rude in speech or 
manners, there is a counterpart within; and if you regard with in- 
difference these slight but true glimpses of the soul within, there may 
be much to regret at a future day. Tones of voice, carelessness in 
pronunciation and phraseology, coarseness or uncouthness of lan- 
guage, untidiness in dress, gait, attitude, &c., have the sound of 
“little things.” But they are each signs and symptoms, and with 
certain index, point out the path into the future. More than this. 
If a pupil commits a trifling breach of decorum, he thereby strength- 
ens the impulse that prompted it, and creates a probability of graver 
misdoing. -Let the teacher strictly take care of all the “little 
things” in his establishment, and the greater ones will take care of 
themselves. This is because the former beget the latter. It has 
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always been so. The oak comes from the acorn, the ocean from the 
little streams that trickle from out the rocks of the mountain,—this 
heavy pall of sorrow and death that overspreads our world from that 
“little act” in the garden. “ Little things” are important things. 
There is a divinity in them. We have at times been so strongly 
“exercised” concerning the importance of giving more earnest heed 
to this subject, that we much fear we shall have to deliver ourselves 
of an article upon it. So enough for the present. 

School government, while it should be absolute and energetic, 
should be pervaded and vitalized, not by a seeming but a sincere love 
and good-will. An arbitrary exercise of authority for its own sake, 
is the conduct of a coward and a tyrant. Power should never come 
forth from behind the throne except upon emergencies. If it is seen 
to preside in the daily administration, it will lose respect, will provoke 
hatred, and the discipline it will secure, will be at best but a servile 
and heartless submission. The only spirit that can and will trium- 
phantly prevail over hearts, heads and hands, is that of earnest, un- 
ostentatious, sincere parental love. This spirit should never be 
paraded, and it will not be if it really exists. If its resemblance is 
only put on, pupils’ eyes are keen, and will see through the best dis- 
guises, that it is only a hypocritical sham. If a teacher Joves his 
pupils, they will love him and obey him cheerfully. If he only pre- 
tends to, they will despise him and that justly. There is no trouble 
about discipline where a teacher enjoys, as a competent instructor and 
as a man, the respect, the confidence and the love of his pupils. 
And he will enjoy this if he deserves it. And whenever this filial, 
confiding, cordial, genial spirit subsists between teachers and pupils, 
and an unpretending, but a sincere love and mutual good-will are dif- 
fused through all the intercourse and duties, there are few places in 
this world where more real happiness is enjoyed or more real good 
done than in the school-room. C. 





VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 
BY B. N. COMINGS, M. D., NEW BRITAIN. 


THERE is no subject directly connected with the teacher’s success, 
in reference to which there is so much indifference, as the ventilation 
of school-rooms. All teachers understand and appreciate, to some 
extent at least, the importance of proper attention to all other cir- 
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cumstances which have an influence on the capacity or the disposition 
of their pupils for study. But fora due supply of pure air, an essen- 
tial element of animal life, the great majority have no special care. 
To say nothing of the pernicious influence of impure air on the 
teacher in impairing his health and deadening his energies, the effect 
on the intellectual habits and disposition of the pupils is not to be 
overlooked. According to the best authorities on the subject, at least 
four per cent. of all the air breathed forth from the lungs is carbonic 
acid, a poisonous narcotic which is capable of destroying life when it 
forms only ten parts in one hundred of the air respired. One per 
cent. produces a marked effect on the feelings of those who inhale 
it; an effect which visiting committees might very properly record 
as a characteristic of most of the schools they examine. The first 
symptoms of poisoning by carbonic acid as manifested in the school- 
room, are restlessness, languor, stupidity and incapacity for study on 
the part of the pupils, and moroseness and ill-humor on the part of 
the teacher. This poison, however, like many others, produces unlike 
effects on different individuals. While a portion of the pupils be- 
come dull and stupid under its influence, others become restless and 
uneasy, and experience an unusual propensity for mischief. Between 
the indolence of some and the mischievous restlessness of others, and 
his own increased irritability, the teacher not unfrequently finds the 
last hour fraught with more annoyances and trials than all the rest 
of the day. When we consider that the great majority of school- 
rooms are so constructed that after one, or at most two hours, the air 
must of necessity become unfit for the purposes of respiration, it is not 
strange or unnatural that pupils thus deprived of the essential ele- 
ments of life should be restless and impatient for the open air, where 
they can breathe and live again. If any teacher doubts the truthful- 
ness of these views, let him try the experiment when his school is 
becoming noisy and confused, of throwing open a door, and a window 
or two, in such positions as to produce a complete change of the air of 
the room, and he can hardly fail to find that the pure oxygen of un- 
adulterated air is an infinitely better agent to quiet a restless school 
than the poisonous narcotic they have been inhaling, or than the 
occasional exhibition of a more direct appeal to the senses. Any 
teacher who has not tried it, and will make the experiment, will be 
both surprised and gratified with the efficiency of pure air, as a 
means of securing good order and a studious disposition. Throw 


open a door or a window and let in the pure element of healthful vital- 
ity which God has given us in such abundance in the vast ocean of it 
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with which he has surrounded our globe, and mark the result. Every 
lung expands for a deeper inspiration, for a larger measure of the 
life-giving power. The dull and vacant eyes sparkle with life and 
animation ; the rubbing, shuffling and knocking to and fro of many feet 
is suddenly changed as by magic, for the grateful stillness of quiet 

































study. Try it fellow-teacher, and see whether pure air is not a better 
anodyne for the school-room, than the deadly poison that floats from 
lung to lung, and circulates from brain to brain, and permeates every 
muscle and fiber with the restless spirit of Pandemonium. But how 
shall we ventilate our school-rooms—where physiology is almost un- 
known, and where ventilating stoves, ventiducts, and ventilators have 
not as yet been dreamed of by the half-narcotized sleepers in unven- 
tilated churches, and where an open window is as sure to bring : 
cold as an untimely glance at the new moon an unlucky month ? 
The best system of ventilation is that which is constant and uniform, 
where pure air is continually entering the room and impure air pass- 
ing out. It is both more agreeable and more economical that the air 
introduced should be previously warmed by a furnace, or a ventilat- 
ing stove. When neither of these can be obtained, cut a hole at least 
a foot square in the floor under your box stove, and let it be supplied 
with air by means of a box running to the outside of the building, 
and then if you choose inclose your stove in a neat Russia iron box 
with apertures in the top for the escape of the heated air into the 
room. The expense of this whole arrangement is so trifling, com- 
pared with the advantages it secures, that almost any teacher can 
better afford the expense than to impair his health by breathing im- 
pure air during the school hours of the entire winter. But if you 
can not obtain permission to cut the hole in the floor, or get a few 
dollars to purchase the boxes, be determined to secure pure air, and. 
you can hardly fail to find ways and means of accomplishing it. You 
may have frequent recesses, in which the pupils are allowed to pass 
around the room or out of doors, when the door or two or three win- 
dows on opposite sides of the room may be thrown open, produc- 
ing a complete change of air. Or if you have one or more windows 
so located that a current of air from them will not fall on any of the 
pupils, you may drop the upper sashes two or three inches, and 
raise the lower sashes about the same distance. If neither of these 
plans are practicable, forget to replace the pane of glass which some 
unlucky boy has broken out, contrive some frequent occasion for 
throwing the door wide open, or slip a few wedges under the win- 
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dows on opposite sides of the room so slyly that no cold-catching hater 
of pure air shall perceive that a little of this vitalizing element is 
stealing in here and there to enliven and bless you. 


HYDRODYNAMIC EXPERIMENT. 


WE have the pleasure of laying before our readers the following 
account of an exceedingly curious experiment which we have sever- 
al times witnessed personally. Dr. Comstock, who is the first invent- 
or of it, and who, we believe, is intending to. insert an account of it 
in his widely used School Philosophy, has kindly prepared the de- 
scription below, for the Journal. He will also be happy to show the 
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JET AND REVOLVING RING, 
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actual operation of the jet and the ring to any one who is desirous of 
seeing it, who will call at his residence, on the Farmington road, 
near the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. P. 


Descrirtion. This figure represents the curious and striking 
effect of a small jet of water in suspending a cork ring in the open 
air. In the instance to be described, the source of the jet is about 
fourteen feet above the level of the fountain. 

The iron tube leading to the jet, is about six feet high, and the 
aperture of the jet-tube, the tenth of an inch across, above which 
the stream rises to the height of four or five feet. 

The rings are of cork, and may be from two to three inches in di- 
ameter, the thickness of the material being about the fourth of an 
inch, and the external or outside surface being convex, and in width, 
half an inch or less. 

Having set the jet in motion, the ring is taken between the thumb 
and finger, and holding it upright, the external circumference is 
made to touch the jet, six or eight inches above the tube, when the 
hand being withdrawn, the ring will remain suspended on the side 
of the stream, revolving with intense velocity, so as to throw the 
spray ten or fifteen feet in each direction, as indicated by the figure. 

The rings used, are severally 2}, 25 and 3} inches in external 
diameter, the last being the largest we have succeeded in suspending, 
though we doubt not much larger ones might be made to succeed 
on larger and more powerful jets. The rings are painted of various 
prismatic colors, so that when revolving, they resolve these several 
colors into one, thus affording quite a curious and striking chromatic 
experiment, very wonderful and gratifying to those who are unused 
to such exhibitions. 

When the air is still, the ring will remain in its place for any 
length of time, as from evening till morning, or during twenty-four 
hours, as we have often witnessed. It is obvious that a slight wind 
will insure its fall, by forcing the jet out of the vertical direction. 

The question, by what counteracting forces this phenomena, so 
striking and interesting to every beholder, is explained, remains to 
be demonstrated by those who are acquainted with the laws of dy- 
namics; for the present, we may submit it to the teachers and pupils 
of the Connecticut Normal School. 

HartrorD, January 1, 1854. 
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OrFrice OF SUPERINTENDENT OF Common ScHoozs, ) 
Hartford, December 27th, 1853. 5 


To the Acting School Visitor or School Visitors: 

You are hereby respectfully requested to fill up the following blank 
for each School District in your Society, and return the same in the 
month of January. I wish to obtain the name of every school dis- 
trict teacher and officer in the State, with the number of children at 


school in the month of January, 1854. 


HENRY BARNARD, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 





Return of District of 


School Society 








QUESTIONS. 


ANSWERS. 





Name or number of district ? 
Name of district officers, viz., 


Committee-men ? 


Celrk ? 
Treasurer ? 
Collector ? 
Teacher’s name? 
Teacher’s post-office address ? 
Teacher’s wages per month In MONEY? 
Boarded besides above wages? (yes or no.) 
Boarded round ? (yes or no.) 
Number of names on school register, boys ? 
do. do. do. do. girls? 
Average number present ? 
Date of beginning of present term ? 
Estimated length of school term in weeks, this 
winter ? 
Name of every teacher keeping a private school, 
with the number of pupils in each school ? 








bees 
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Hesident Cditor’s Department. 


OUR STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue evidence of vitality, enterprise and the spirit of progress in 
the members who compose this Association, exhibited at the late semi- 
annual meeting at Middletown, ought to inspire the teachers of the 
state with confidence in its future efficiency. In the very teeth of 
a rain-storm, which scarcely hasa parallel in the memory of the “ old- 
est inhabitant,” its members assembled from every county of the 
state, representing every grade and description of educational insti- 
tutions. 

The utmost harmony and fraternal sympathy characterized all its 
proceedings. One spirit seemed to animate the whole body. The 
great question with all seemed to be, not what shall we do to be seen 
and heard, but what shall we do for self-improvement and for the im- 
provement of the schools of Connecticut? For the benefit of those 
who were not present, we have extended the present number beyond 
the regular size, to make room for the Introductory Address, by the 
President, and remarks from other gentlemen. We regret that we 
have no report to lay before our readers, of the excellent addresses 
by Prof. Thatcher and Prof. Jackson, respecting the mutual rela- 
tions of colleges and common schools. , 

We consider Mr. Huntington’s address a very valuable and timely 
production. It sets forth in a very able and convincing manner, the 
utility and importance of associated effort on the part of teachers and 
friends of education. For our part, we are inclined to believe that 
the Connecticut teacher who can read it, and then absent himself 
from the next meeting of the Association, at New Haven, on the sec- 
ond week of next May, without a very good excuse, is in some dan- 
ger of falling behind the times, and failing in his duty to his profes- 
sion. 

It will be seen in the proceedings which we publish, that a com- 
mittee has been appointed to ask an appropriation of the legislature 
to aid in carrying on our operations. Our friends must endeavor to 
enlighten public opinion on this subject... How can the state expend 
a portion of its revenue to better purpose? We could make good use 
of $500 a year from the state. 

Brethren of the Association, remember that this paper is yours. 
Itis your organ. We invite you to use its pages for mutual counsel 
and encouragement. Let each one send in some contribution from 
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his pen.. It can hardly fail to be acceptable, if it is only short. This 
is the month for activity in securing subscriptions. Let us work, 
work, and by the blessing of heaven, we must be successful. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tuts institution is located at New Britain, a pleasant and flourish- 
ing village, central in its position, and easily accessible by railroads 
from every section of the state. 

It was opened for the reception of pupils on the 15th of May, 1850, 
since which time upward of six hundred members have for a longer 
or shorter period, enjoyed its advantages. Twenty-two have receiv- 
ed the diploma. 

Upward of one hundred members are in attendance, the present 
term. A still larger number might be accommodated. We wish the 
farmers’ sons in Connecticut to be informed that, by attending this 
school, they can get a thorough education, and be sure of a good 
place to teach. There is no tuition tobe paid. They can come at 
any time. If they do not think themselves fitted to enter the Nor- 
mal School, they can go into the preparatory class in the High 
School connected with it, and qualify themselves for admission. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


TEACHER, what is the matter with your school? It does not please 
yourself, nor any other person connected with it. You certainly 
possess many of the requisites of a good teacher. Your attainments 
are of a hizh order; your aims are high, and you are not wanting 
in that zeal and enthusiasm, so indispensable to the success of the 
teacher. Besides, you have a disposition to work, are very pains- 
taking, and know how to act with energy and decision. 

Still, you have made a failure. “The smoothness of flattery 
can not save you in this crisis.” It is useless to attempt to disguise 
and cover up the evils in your school, and try to find apologies for 
them. It isa wiser course to open your eyes upon the case, to go 
into an investigation of the causes of your failure, to resolve “ to 
know the worst and to provide for it.’ Now, one great difficulty in 
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your school, and the source of nearly all the others, is that you have 
not under your control, the wills of your pupils. 

You must remember that the human will is always governed by 
motives. What you need is to study the nature and application of 
right motives. 

One motive will not answer for all pupils. You must make use of 
many, always trying the highest first. What makes the boys and 
girls of the New Britain Model School watch the hands of the clock 
so closely as the hour for the opening of the school approaches? 
What makes them decline invitations to participate in amusements 
and festivities which interfere with their school attendance? Be- 
‘ause the motives put in operation by the teachers in the school are 
more powerful than the outside ones. I can not now speak of all 
the motives used. I have made these remarks to introduce one of 
them. It is the use of the card which is copied below. This card 
is given every Saturday to those who have not been delinquent in 
any respect during the week. These cards are in great demand 
among all the classes. It seems to me that they could not be more 
highly prized, if they were made of pure gold. And why should 
they not be in demand? They are drafts payable at sight, for just 
that kind of approbation which is all sweet and wholesome to the 
soul, without a single bitter or poisonous ingredient. There is no 
pernicious emulation, no odious comparisons. The dull and feeble 
are among the hopeful candidates for the prize. 


| MODEL SCHOOL. 








New Britain, Saturday, 185 


| this day receives a public expression of approbation, for in- 
dustry and good conduct during the past week. 

ga" No scholar is entitled to this certificate, who has received 
a mark for absence, tardiness, misdemeanor, or culpably imper- 
fect recitation. 


J. W. TUCK, Principal. 


Teacher. 
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WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Unper this head we propose to give our readers a monthly sketch 
of the educational improvements in the most enterprising cities and 
villages of this state. 

We have taken some pains during the past year, to make ourselves 
acquainted with this state. We have endeavored to look into the con- 
dition of its resources, intellectual, moral and physical; to study the 
spirit of its press, of its population, and of its teachers. Our inquir- 
ies have brouglit us to the conclusion that it stands preminent among 
the states of the Union, with respect to the conditions requisite to a 
good system of public instruction. Moreover, we do not hesitate to 
avow our conviction, on the evidence before us, that the time is rap- 
idly approaching when the schools of Connecticut will not be surpass- 
ed, if, indeed equaled, by those of any other state. Scarcely a day 
passes that does not bring to us intelligence of progress. 

We have such an abundance of this cheering information, we 
hardly know what to present first. Perhaps it would be well to be- 
gin with the latest, as lawyers begin with the latest volume of re- 
ports, and read backward to the ancient ones, imbedded in cobwebs 
and dust. 

Well, then, the very latest is from P. T. Barnum, the renowned 
showman, the incarnation of common sense, the miracle of Yankee 
shrewdness and enterprise. We quote from a letter just now placed 
upon our table, while writing this : 

“We are about building a good-sized school-house in my vicinity, 
(East Bridgeport, Ct.,) and are prepared to expend any sum from 
$2,000 to $5,000 for the same. We at present have 120 scholars, 
and shall have 250 within a year, and the number constantly in- 
creasing. 

“T wish to learn from you where I can find the best model of such 
a school-house as we want, and to get as much information as you 
can conveniently give me in relation to the number of rooms, teach- 
ers, &c.” 

So much for the prospect of a good scheol in Barnum’s new city. 
He understands what gives value to real estate. But selfishness is 
by no means his only motive. Le has some state pride in the mat- 
ter. Indeed, he has always encouraged a liberal taxation for schools. 

The next item, reckoning backward, is from Fairfield. It came 
one hour ago. The people of that place have just voted a tax of 
twenty-five per cent. on the grand list, to build a model school-house. 
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ITEMS. 


Hon. Henry Barnard, of Conn., has been elected Superintendent of the 

Public Schgols of Cincinnati. Whether he will accept is not yet known. 
Ohio Journal. 

It is now known that Mr. Barnard declines. The generous and enterprising 
** Queen of the West,” no doubt, held out strong inducements. We wish her 
success in her endeavors to secure the services of a first-rate man, but we must 
inform her that Connecticut is not yet ready to dispense with the labors of Mr. 
Barnard. 


Mr. H. H. Barney, Principal of the Hughes High School in Cincinnati, has 
been elected Commissioner of Common Schools in Ohio, by a majority of 
23,348. Mr. Barney has shown himself eminently qualified for this elevated 
and responsible post. 

The salaries of the teachers in Cincinnati have been increased 30 per cent. 
This makes the compensation of the Principals, $1,014. 

In Boston, the salaries of teachers have been raised about 20 per cent. They 


now stand— 


The Superintendent receives - . - - - - $2,500 
Principals of the Latin, High and Normal Schools, - - 2,400 
Principals of Grammar Schools, - - - - - 1,800 
Sub-masters of Latin and High, $1,800; of Grammar, - - 1,200 
Ushers = ¢ 61,5005 « ” - - 900 
Female Assistants, from $250 to - - - - - 600 


Mr. E, F. Strong has been appointed Principal of the West Meriden Public 
and High School, with a salary of $700 a year. He has been for several years 
at the head of a graded schoo! in Rockville, where he did excellent service. 


Mr. J. Cannon, Jr., a graduate of the Normal School, has been appointed 
successor to Mr. Strong, at Rockville. Salary, $500 a year. 


Mr. M. F. Brown, late Principal of the Model Department of the Normal 
School at New Britain, has been appointed Principal of the Webster School in 
New Haven. Salary, $1,200. 

Mr. C. G. Clarke, a graduate of the Normal School, has been appointed 
Sub-Master of the Webster School in New Haven. Salary, $600. 

Mr. J. W. Tuck has been appointed Principal of the Model Department of 
the State Normal School. Salary, $500. He had been a successful instructor 


in the Washington School, in Roxbury, Mass. 
g y 


Superintendents. In the city of San Francisco, a Superintendent of Public 
Schools has been appointed. 

The office of Superintendent of Schools has also been established in the 
great and growing city of Chicago. 

In St. Louis the office has existed for several years. The present incumbent 
is a practical and successful teacher from Mass., Chas. A. Putnam, Esq. Sal- 
ary, $1,500. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


The Parent and Teacher; A Treatise upon Common School Education ; 
containing Practical Suggestions to Teachers and Parents. By Charles 
Northend, A. M., Superintendent of Public Schools, Danvers, Mass; 
late, and for many years, Principal of the Epes School, Salem, Mass, 
Third edition. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 John st., New York. 
We can not speak too highly of this volume. It is the production of a gen- 

tleman of large experience and of sound practical views upon the subject of 
education. He has kept entirely aloof from all Utopian theorizing and all 
transcendental dreaming, and studiously avoided all vague abstractions and 
impracticable fancy-sketches. He speaks the language of real life, going into 
the details of the business of the school-room, and of the interests and duties 
of parents, presenting in their true light the difficulties which teachers and 
parents have to encounter, and giving them such counsel and advice as they 
most need. 

No person should presume to take upon himself the responsibilities of a 
teacher without studying a manual of this description. We most cordially 
commend this book to all who are interested in the subject of education. Pa- 
rents should buy it and read it; teachers should buy it and read it; school offi- 
cers should buy it and read it. 


The Connecticut Common School Journal, Vol. VIII. This volume is one of 
great value, containing, in addition to a considerable amount of matter usually 
published in educational journals, the whole of the new edition, enlarged and 
improved, of Mr. Barnard’s great work on Public Instruction in Europe,—a 
volume of over S00 pages, giving a more complete view of the systems, means 
and methods of education in the Old World, than is to be found in any other 
publication in the English language. Mr. Barnard’s tours on the Continent, 
his long experience.as an educator, and his large collection of educational 
works, have afforded the best facilities for the preparation of such a book, and 
he has improved them to the best advantage. An index to the subjects treated 
of in the volume will be found in our advertising sheet. 

The Report will be published in a volume by itself, by Charles B. Norton, 
71 Chambers street, New York. Price, $3 per copy. 

Webster’s School Dictionaries, viz., the Primary School, the High School and 
the Academic Quarto editions, have been received from the publisherg, Messrs. 
Merriam, Spring field, Mass. We shall abstain from expressing in these pages 
any opinions respecting the relative merits of rival series of school-books, but 
we would embrace this occasion to urge upon teachers, parents and school 
committees the importance of placing in the hands of every scholar in our 
schools, some sort of a dictionary. These and other dictionaries are published 
at so cheap a rate as to place them within the reach of all. Besides a school 
dictionary, there should be a large dictionary, accessible to all the scholars, in 
every school. 

Class-Book of Physiology; for Schools and Families. By B. N. Comings, 
M.D. Published by the Appletons, New York, 1553. A book got up in good 
style, with twenty-four plates, and numerous engravings on wood. See ad- 


vertisement. 








